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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

OR the first time since the Congress of McKinley tariff fame 
assembled, the Congress in which Reed and McKinley 
fought for the Speakership of the House and the leadership 

of the Republican party, in which Reed triumphed over his rival 
only to have that rival, as Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, gain a greater eminence, a higher 
place in the public eye as the author of the 
McKinley tariff bill, a Congress meets that is 
Republican in both branches. And in the Fifty-sixth Congress 
there is no strife of Republican leaders, for the leadership of the 


The Fifty-sixth 
Congress. 





Republican party for 1900 is already fixed and upon one outside 
the House, and the Speakership has fallen upon one who cannot 
aspire to higher honors. So, among the Republican membership 
there is no occasion for the busy maneuvering to further the 
interests of different candidates and presidential aspirants such as 
is usually to be met with in a session of Congress immediately 
preceding a presidential campaign. 

The contest for the Speakership that sprang up last summer 
upon the announcement that Mr. Reed had resolved to retire from 
politics, at least temporarily, and devote himself 
to practice of the law, was long since settled in 
favor of the genial General Henderson, and so 
there was no strife in the Republican caucus over the organiza- 
tion of the House. In that caucus all was harmony and enthu- 
siasm. ‘The Republican membership of the House seems more 
than willing to hold itself to strict party discipline ; in that mem- 
bership their is no appearance of strife, nor, if they would make 
their small majority in the House a working one, can they afford 
to indulge in any. 


Republican 
Harmony, 


Bu’ with the Democratic membership it is different. Many look 
upon the leadership of the Democratic party for the next campaign 
as already fixed in the person of Mr. Bryan, and as certainly fixed 
as the leadership of the Republican party is in 
Mr. McKinley. But many there are who long 
for another leadership and who do not look upon 
the leadership of Mr. Bryan as inevitable. And these may be 
expected to shape their course in Congress in such a way as will 
point to another leadership and better their chances of getting it. 
To this end they may be expected to show that Mr. Bryan has 
not their confidence, nor his words their approval, and exert 
themselves to accomplish his downfall by showing that the party 
is not united behind him, that with him as candidate the Demo- 
cratic party cannot win. 

So let there be no surprise at the report that the New York 
state delegation, excepting two or three representatives indepen- 
dent of and hostile to Tammany influence, has resolved to serve 
notice on the Democratic caucus that it will not support a free 
silver measure in any form and cannot, if the caucus make such a 
party measure, abide by the decision of that caucus. For in such 
report there is likely to be truth, for it is in such way that such 
members can emphasize and bring home to the Democracy of the 
country the belief, that they want to spread and drive home, that 
the Democratic party is not united behind Mr. Bryan and free 
silver, that if it is to win in 1900 it must be upon some different 
issue and with some other candidate. 


Democratic 
Strife. 


THE Democrats in caucus, upon a fifth ballot, and after a 
close fight between Congressman Richardson, of Tennessee, who 
may be styled a conservative Bryanite, and 
De Armond, of Missouri, a rampant Bryanite, and 
with Bankhead, of Alabama, whose loyalty to 
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Mr. Bryan has been doubted, and Sulzer, of New York, a Tam- 
many Democrat, running not far behind, named Mr. Richardson 
as their candidate for Speaker, something more than an empty 
honor, inasmuch as the member so named and voted for as 
Speaker is recognized as leader of the minority on the floor of 
the House. 

Of all the Democrats in Congress, Mr. Richardson is, per- 
haps, best fitted by service, alertness, and poise to occupy this 
position. But as Mr. Bailey found in the last Congress, so Mr. 
Richardson is likely to find in this Congress, that the minority is 
a far from compact and easily-led body. Indeed, he will likely 
find the position of leadership conferred upon him a most trying 
one, for there is no united and harmonious but a party divided 
against itself behind him, a party in which there are radical and 
irreconcilable differences of opinion ever ready to crop out, and 
in which there are many who will delight to roughen rather than 
smooth the path he must tread. 


IN THE Senate the Republicans are in such a large majority 
that the loss of a seat to the opposition through the death of 
Senator-elect Hayward, of Nebraska, and the 


ce oe - _ filling of the vacancy thus made by the appoint- 
Senate. ment of a fusionist, Democrat or Populist,—for 


Nebraska’s Governor is a fusionist-Populist,— 
will scarcely be felt. And this Republican majority will at once 
proceed to reorganize and take control of the Senate committees. 
In the last Congress the Republicans, while having a plurality in 
the Senate, fel! just short of a majority, and in many of the com- 
mittees they were in a minority. Indeed, in the most important 
committee of the Senate, the Finance Committee, the Republicans 
and Democrats were equally divided, the balance of power resting 
with Senator Jones, of Nevada, a free-lance, avowed Populist once, 
but of decided Republican leanings on tariff matters; and the 
ability of the Republicans to report party measures to the Senate 
from this committee was dependent on their ability to prevail upon 
Senator Jones to vote with them. And not having a majority in 
the Senate, the Republicans could not change the complexion of 
these committees. But now, with a decided majority, they have 
things in their own hands, and will proceed to reorganize the 
committees so as to put such completely in their own control. 


BESIDES the vacancy in the Senate occasioned by the death 
of Senator Hayward and that will doubtless be promptly filled by 
appointment, there are four vacancies occasioned 
by deadlocks in state legislatures over the selec- 
tion of Senators and failure to elect. And the Senate has ruled 
again and again that vacancies so resulting cannot be filled by 
appointment by state Governors, and certificates of appointment 
made out in such cases it has refused to recognize. 

But, despite such precedents, Ex-Senator Quay, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who failed of re-election at the hands of the legislature 
of his state, seeks a seat in the Senate upon 
such a certificate of appointment. The fact that 
a majority of the members of the legislature 
could not be brought to vote for him is prima facie evidence that 
a majority of such legislators and, if we can assume they repre- 
sent their constituents, a majority of the people of Pennsylvania 
would prefer to have the state without its full representation in 
the United States Senate than have it in part represented by Mr. 
Quay. Yet it is asserted in many quarters with confidence that 
the Senate will seat Mr. Quay on the certificate of appointment 
he offers, reverse its precedents to let him in. And if it does the 
Governors of Delaware, Utah and California, will doubtless make 
appointments to fill the vacancies from those states made through 
the failure of the state legislatures thereof to elect Senators and 
the Senate cannot well du other than admit such appointees to 
seats. 


The Vacancies. 


The Quay and 
Clark Cases. 





But that the Senate will so reverse its precedents we can 
scarcely believe. ‘To do so would be for the Senate to put a pre- 
mium on deadlocks in state legislatures over the election of Sen- 
ators and around such deadlocks there is scandal enough. Indeed 
many of the most notorious and unbroken of deadlocks have been 
directly attributable to the corrupt use of money, as have many 
of the deadlocks that have not lasted out the lives of legislatures, 
of which we have a reported instance in a case now before the 
Senate, that of Senator Clark, of Montana. He was chosen only 
after a long deadlock in the Montana legislature and a deadlock 
due, it is asserted, and denied by none, not even by Senator 
Clark, to the corrupt use of money—a corrupt use of money, says 
Senator Clark, to defeat him ; a corrupt use of money, say his 
opponents, supplied by him and to purchase his way into the 
Senate. And the charges made against him, charges that he got 
his seat in the Senate through the purchase of votes, he will be 
called upon to face before a Senate committee. And that cor- 
ruption was rife in the Montana legislature he will not deny, 
only he will say that it was Marcus Daly, his bitter political 
enemy, not he that brought corruption into the legislature and by 
the corrupt use of money made, and for a long time prolonged a 
deadlock. 

If the Senate would have done with these scandals it will 
not reverse its precedents, will not declare that in the event of a 
vacancy growing out of a deadlock in the legislature of a state 
the Governor may fill such vacancy by appointment, will not by 
so doing encourage senatorial aspirants who may own a Governor, 
but cannot hope for an election at the hands of a legislature, to 
exert themselves to deadlock legislatures over the election of Sen- 
ators, but will join with the House of Representatives in passing 
a joint resolution submitting a constitutional amendment, pro- 
viding for the election of Senators by direct vote of the people, to 
the different states for ratification. 


UNUSUAL interest surrounded the meeting of the House of 
Representatives because of the case of the duly elected repre- 
sentative from Utah, Roberts by name, a Mormon, 
at one time if not now a practicing polygamist 
and which was pressed at once to solution. 
Determined was the resolution to prevent a polygamist from taking 
a seat in the House and when he was duly called to be sworn in 
as a member of the House objection was made. He was 
requested to stand aside and, on the second day of the session, after 
brief discusion and hearing the accused on his own behalf, the 
House passed a resolution by a vote of more than ten to one 
appointing a special committee to investigate his case, referring 
the question of his eligibility as a member of the House to such 
committee and denying to him the seat to which he was elected 
until such committee may report and the House take further 
action, either disqualifying him for good or exonerating him of 
the charges made against him and giving him his seat. 

That Roberts did at one time, when Utah was a territory, 
enter into a state of plural marriage, that in the past he has been 
a practicing polygamist, maintaining three households, is not de- 
nied. Nor is it denied that under the Edmunds law governing 
marriage in the territories of the United States this was illegal, 
that in practicing polygamy in the face of the prohibition of this 
law he was guilty of disobeying and breaking the United States 
statutes. And it is admitted that a dozen years ago he was 
arrested because of this and under this law imprisoned for some 
months, while as a convicted polygamist he was disqualified for 
voting or holding office. 

But later, when Utah was admitted as a state, and under 
a constitution prohibiting plural marriages, the practice of 
polygamy, the President of the United States, by proclamation, 
extended amnesty to all past offenders. And therefore if Roberts 
has not offended against the law, has not offended against the 
constitution of his state since the granting of this general amnesty 
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he is not disqualified to hold office, he is eligible to a seat in the 
House of Representatives. Thisis his defense. That he practiced 
polygamy in the past is not denied, but an amnesty proclamation 
covers, and in the eye of the law wipes out the misdeeds of the 
past, and the question now is has he continued the practice of 
polygamy since the promulgation of that amnesty which was a 
pardon for all past offenses. If not, he is not ineligible to sit in 
Congress and this is the question which the Congressional com- 
mittee to which his case was referred must investigate and upon 
which it must rest its report. 





THE financiers of the Senate have taken serious exceptions to 
some features of the programme of financial legislation brought 
forward by the House Republicans. The Repub- 
can members of the Senate Committee on Finance 
have agreed upon a bill presenting their views 
of what should be done in the way of legislation and made this 
bill public. In many features it is akin to the House measure. 
It provides for the setting apart of a gold reserve fund in the 
Treasury for the specific purpose of the redemption of greenbacks 
and treasury notes which, when once redeemed, shall be held in 
such fund until gold may be turned over to such fund in exchange 
for them, and provides for the maintenance of this gold reserve 
by much the same means as set forth in the House bill, namely 
by the transfer of gold from the general fund of the Treasury in 
exchange for notes redeemed or, when the re- 
plenishment of the reserve by such means, 
exchange of notes in any way for gold is im- 
practicable, by the issue and sale of bonds just such as authorized 
in the House bill for gold. In short, the House and Senate bills 
are both measures for getting rid of our national currency by 
impounding it in the Treasury and making room for the substi- 
tution of bank currency as our circulating medium. 

In this general feature and purpose they are alike, though 
the provisions of the two bills in regard to the creation and main- 
tenance of a gold reserve fund differ considerably in detail. To 
begin with, the House bill provides for the creation of a special 
bureau of Issue and Redemption in the Treasury for the holding 
of the gold reserve fund, the moneys deposited 
in trust against the issue of the various kinds of 
coin and currency certificates of deposit, and 
generally exercising a supervision over the issue of currency. 
The Senate bill, on the other hand, creates no such bureau, 
simply provides that a certain gold reserve fund be set aside in 
the Treasury to be used specifically and only for redemption pur- 
poses. But this is a difference of no real importance, a mere 
difference in form, practically one meaning no more than different 
methods of Treasury bookkeeping. Then the House bill provides 
for the setting apart of a gold reserve fund equal to 25 per cent. 
of the greenbacks and treasury notes outstanding, which on the 
basis of the present amount of notes outstanding, would require 
the setting aside of a fund of about $109,000.000, but which 
required fund could presumably be reduced as greenbacks and 
treasury notes were impounded. The Senate bill on the other 
hand, fixes the reserve fund at $150,000,000, and directs that 
whenever the gold in such fund shall be reduced below $100,- 
000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue bonds to 
replenish it. A further clause in the Senate bill declaring that 
** the amount of gold coin and notes in the reserve fund shall at 
no time exceed $150,000,000’’ is not a little involved and con- 
tradictory. For if the gold in this fund be drawn down by 
redemptions to below $100,000,000, it being impossible to keep it 
replenished by exchanging the redeemed notes for gold, the 
Treasury having no accumulation of gold in its general balance 
to so exchange and individuals being unwilling to exchange gold 
for notes, and the Secretary of the Treasury then, as he must 
under the provisions of such law, issue and sell bonds for gold 
to replenish it, how is the amount of gold and notes in such fund 
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to be kept from exceeding $150,000,000? Finally let it be said 
that the Senate bill does not affect the status of the silver cer- 
tificates and silver dollars ; does not specifically make them redeem- 
able in gold at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
though it is broadly hinted that the Secretary now has that discre- 
tion under the general parity clause of the Sherman act. 


Ir 1s in the provision for refunding the national debt, how- 
ever, and in the clauses introduced to facilitate refunding opera- 
tions that the Senate bill differs radically from 
Its Radical the House. For purposes of refunding, the 
Differences— = Senate bill provides for the issue of two per cent. 
Provision for ; 
Refunding the gold bonds payable after thirty years from date 
National Debt, 20d authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
offer such bonds in exchange for any of the bonds 
of the United States other than the present $25,000,000 two per 
cents. and the $162,000,000 four per cents., issued during Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration for gold and not due until 1925, and 
in addition thereto a bonus, in cash, equal to the present premium 
on the bonds. And the present premium on the $200,000,000 of 
war threes is about ro percent., on the something less than $100, - 
000,000 of Cleveland fives due in 1904 over 11 per cent., and on 
the $550,000,000 of general fours due in 1907 over 12 per cent. 
Here, then, there are roughly $850,000,000 bonds which it is pro- 
posed to refund, giving the holders $850,000,000 new two per 
cent. gold bonds payable after thirty years and about $100,000,000 
in cash out of the Treasury—a sum about equal to the present 
premium on such bonds. And though the government bonds it 
is proposed to refund are not now selling on as low as a two per 
cent. basis but on a basis that yields to the investor about 21/ 
per cent., it is certain that these new two per cent. gold bonds 
would be worth more than par. For the Senate bill provides that 
there shall go to the national banks that shall purchase these gold 
bonds, or take them in exchange for bonds they now hold—go 
along to the banks with such bonds a special currency privilege 
worth one-half of one per cent., a privilege that would virtually 
make such bonds, to the banks, two and one-half per cents. 





Tuis special privilege, worth half a per cent., and that it is 
proposed to extend to the banks, is a reduction of the tax on bank 
circulation taken out by the banks against such 


The Tax on bonds and none other of one-half of one per cent. 
Circulation as : 
o Levesunt. For the Senate bill, unlike the House, does not 


remove the tax on bank circulation. The tax on 
circulation secured by deposit of old bonds it leaves unchanged at 
one per cent., the tax on circtlation secured by new bonds it 
reduces to one-half of one per cent. So such provision would 
make the two per cent. bonds worth to the banks just as much as 
two and one-half per cent. bonds not carrying such privilege. 
And as two and a half per cent. government bonds would at 
present command a premium, be worth more than par, it is certain 
that holders of old bonds would tumble over themselves to 
exchange their present bonds for new two per cent. bonds at par 
and a cash bonus equal to the present premium. 

Now it is a fact that under the provisions of the Senate bill 
this premium would be like to rise, for that bill proposes to 
authorize the issue of circulating notes up to the full face value 
of all United States bonds deposited as security. And this, giv- 
ing to the banks an increase of a hundred dollars in circulation on 
every bond deposited, and which they could loan, would make 
such bonds worth to banks about a half of one per cent. more 
than now. But this would not serve to check the exchange of 
the old bonds for the new, for the same cause which might raise 
the premium on the old bonds would raise the value of the new ; 
as the premium on the old rose from this cause so would a like 
premium be prone to rise on the new. 

And here let us say that the two per cent. proposed bonds 
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carrying to the purchasing bank the general proviso extended to 
all bonds, making them good as a basis for taking out circulation 
up to their full par value, and the special reduction of taxation 
from one to half of one per cent. on circulation issued upon de- 
posits of the new two per cents., would be worth to the banks a 
full one per cent. more per annum than the present two per cents, 
which are now selling for more than par. Clearly these new two 
per cents., thus virtually made equal in annual worth to the 
present three per cents., and with three times as long to run would 
soon after issue command a high premium. Indeed a wide awake 
Secretary of the Treasury might easily issue them at a premium, 
get holders of the old bonds to take the new in exchange on a 
basis of more than par, though it must not be overlooked that 
the provision of the Senate bill, authorizing the issue to the 
banks of circulating notes up to the face value of present bonds 
is calculated to defeat this by driving up the premium on such 
bonds. 


WITH this thought in mind it was reported that leading Re- 
publican Senators took exception to the clause of the House bill 
authorizing the issue to the banks of circulating 
notes up to the full face value of all bonds de- 
posited as security. At the Senate end of the 
Capitol a proposal to discriminate between the different kinds of 
bonds, the new and the old, declare the new that it is proposed to 
issue better than the old, authorize the issue of bank notes up to 
the full par value of new bonds deposited as security, but limit 
the issue of notes against deposits of old bonds to go per cent. of 
their par value, as now, was discussed. Thus, the bank depos- 
iting a thousand-dollar new bond would get $100 more currency 
than a bank depositing an old, and at 6 per cent. this would be 
worth $6 to the bank, at 5 per cent. $5, or a sum equal toa full 
half per cent. a year on the face of the bond. But this means of 
giving a special value to the new bonds was abandoned. Careful 
of the interests of the bondholders, the framers of the Senate 
measure extended this value-giving privilege to all bondholders, 
and resolved to extend a special privilege to the holders of the new 
bonds on top of this. This, by providing for a reduction by one- 
half of the taxation on bank circulation issued against deposits 
of the proposed new bonds. 


A Bonus to all 
Bondholders. 


AND now a word as to the effect that the making of the new 
bonds payable in gold, while the old are left payable in coin, 
might have in the way of influencing holders of 
the old bonds to exchange them for the new. 
The House measure, prepared by caucus com- 
mittee appointed by the last Congress, specifically provides that 
all bonds of the United States shall be payable at maturity in 
gold coin. These bonds read on their face payable in ‘‘coin”’ ; 
not in gold coin only, but in either gold coin or silver coin at the 
option of the United States. Now, what this option is consid- 
ered worth at the present time we do not know, but we do know 
that at the time of the sale of some $62,315,400 bonds to the 
Belmont- Morgan syndicate in February, 1895, at a price that made 
the rate of interest over 356 per cent., that the said syndicate 
offered to take in payment for the gold it contracted to deliver 3 
per cent. bonds if made specifically payable in gold. Such gold 
bonds were not given, for, though Mr. Cleveland much urged 
their giving, saying that the making and delivery of such bonds 
would save the government sixteen millions of interest, Congress 
could alone authorize the issue of bonds specifically payable in 
gold, and this the then Congress refused todo. The bonds issued 
by Mr. Cleveland in payment for something like $65,000,000 
worth of gold in the early part of 1895 were coin bonds, and 
these bonds, bearing 4 per cent. interest and running for 3 
years, were issued at about 104%. A year later the government 
sold a hundred million more of these bonds at about 111, and 
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to-day these bonds, with several fewer years to run, and coin 
bonds now as they were then, are selling for no less than 133,— 
selling on a much lower interest basis than British consols. 

So it does not appear that to-day men think that the fact that 
these bonds are payable in coin, that an option to pay them in 
silver coin is vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, detracts 
much from their value. Nor does it, either from the standpoint 
of the gold mono-metallist looking upon silver as a dead issue or 
of the bimetallist, The former, confident that the United States 
is planted on the gold standard for good and all, that there is no 
calculable chance of a Secretary of the Treasury getting into 
office who would dare exercise the option of paying such bonds 
in silver coin, entertains no doubt of their payment ingold. And 
the bimetallist believes that if we should reopen our mints to free 
silver coinage gold would not go toa premium but that with a 
slackening demand for it it would at once fall in purchasing power 
while silver rose until a parity in value, at the coinage ratio, was 
established between the two metals. And therefore, in the eyes 
of the sincere bimetallist, the fact that these bonds are payable in 
coin can detract in no way from their value because, if bimetall- 
ism should be restored, and they paid in silver coin, it would be 
in silver coin worth as much as gold. 





Bur there is an undoubted option belonging to the United 
States to pay its bonds in silver coin in preference to gold at its 
discretion, to reserve this option on some $62,000,000 of bonds 
sold in the early part of 1895, it paid rather highly, though this 
option is now regarded as somewhat in the nature of a dead letter, 
and now the leaders of the House Republicans, in the currency 
measure they have prepared in caucus committee, propose to sur- 
render this option without any payment at all. But the Senate 
Republicans, those who cast the financial policy, are not willing; 
they have a scheme on foot for refunding the national debt and 
they purpose that this option be used for what it is worth asa 
lever to facilitate refunding operations. It is true that in invest- 
ing circles all bonds of the United States, though coin bonds by 
their terms, are regarded as gold bonds, for, it is confidently rea- 
soned, if it is reasoned at all, that the United States has prac- 
tically made gold its standard coin and is not going to reverse its 
policy. And Republican Senators are probably not blind to this 
fact, but they reason that if the United States should issue gold 
bonds for purposes of refunding and leave the status of the old 
bonds unchanged, thus directing attention to the fact that the old 
bonds are payable in coin, in silver or gold, not at the option of 
the holder but of the Government, and that their payment in gold 
at maturity is dependent rather on the good will of the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury towards the bondholders than anything 
else, that sentiment would give to the new gold bonds a value in 
the eyes of investors not held by the old, so facilitating refund- 
ing operations. 

UNDER the Senate plan the driving of greenbacks and 
treasury notes out of circulation and the substitution of bank 
currency would be doubtless more rapid than 
under the House plan. The refunding of the 
national debt would at once offer the banks a 
great supply of bonds upon which they could advantageously to 
themselves issue their notes. Almost at once following the 
passage of such a measure as the Senate bill would come a great 
expansion of bank currency. For nothing would’stand in the 
way of such expansion and expansion would be profitable to the 
banks. 

Doubtless such expansion would result in a vast stimulus to 
speculation, such as would surely in the end lead to gold exports. 
But when gold exports came what then? Who would supply the 
gold? The banks would force the government to, draw gold from 
the Treasury by the presentation of greenbacks and treasury 
notes, ‘True, the banks would have to supply these greenbacks 
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and treasury notes and this would draw down their reserves. 
And then there would be contraction, but it would be contraction 
of government notes not of bank currency, which the banks 
would continue to keep out at profit to themselves. Indeed, as 
the national currency was thus contracted, as the government 
issued bonds and bought gold to contract it, the national banks 
buying such bonds would be likely to expand their currency, so 
keep up the swirl of speculation they inaugurated. And so gold 
exports would go on, so would the government go on issuing 
bonds, contracting its currency while the banks expanded theirs 
until the government currency was retired. 

Then a demand for gold would fall on the banks that they 
could not shift and could not meet either without contracting 
their issues in a way such as would bring violent collapse of the 
speculative boom they had fathered. And meet it they would 
not. True, for them not to do so would mean suspension of gold 
payments, mean bringing down the country to an irredeemable 
bank paper as a basis for its business. But what matter to the 
banks? That basis would be a most uncertain one for the people 
to do business upon, a most fluctuating, unreliable and bad basis. 
But would it be uncertain to the banks? Would not it be indeed 
just as fluctuating as they wanted it to be? Would not they 
control that basis, would not they be certain of how it would 
fluctuate, inasmuch as it would move up and down just as they 
saw fit to make it? And then would not this fluctuating paper 
basis, fluctuating at the will of the banks, be as profitable to the 
banks, or the speculative cliques behind the banks, as it would 
be bad for the people? 

Surely it would, for how speculators could reap fortunes, 
fortunes of others making, if they had their finger on the key to 
price movements and as they would have if the country were doing 
its business on a bank paper basis and they controlled that basis. 
Do we want to drift into such a situation ; a situation in which 
producers would be so helpless, the speculative cliques all power- 
ful? The currency bill of the Senate Republicans opens the way, 
The House bill does too, though not so broadly, and the Demo- 
cratic delegation in Congress from the state of New York is 
ready to support it ! 


CONSIDERABLE comment of a vainglorious character has 
appeared in the American press upon the fact that the 2 per cent. 
bonds of the United States have sold during the 
U. S. Bonds and : : ; 
Rattints Caneel. past week for a fractionally higher price than 
British Consols bearing 234 per cent. interest up 
to 1903, and 2% per cent. interest thereafter. But in drawing 
this contrast the fact is ignored that our 2 per cent. bonds—there 
are only $25,000,000 of them and nearly all held by our banks— 
have, to the national banks, and asa basis for circulation, an 
annual value of a half per cent. more than they have to investors. 
That is they carry to the national banks a privilege worth one- 
half of 1 per cent. per annum besides the annual interest. This 
is under the national bank laws as they stand. ‘To the banker 
purchaser of government two per cents. goes a right worth half a 
per cent. and that does not go along with British Consols. So an 
explanation of the difference in price that is not so flattering to 
us as some would make out. 


SECRETARY GAGE’S annual report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and his dissertation on currency reform, bear all the 
impress of one who has not the slightest hope of 
Congress accepting his views in the full and 
legislating up to his desires. Indeed the Secre- 
tary has so lost hope that he does not deem it worth his while to 
follow up his general discussion of the situation with specific 
recommendations, contenting himself with referring Congress to 
his report of last year. He does not look upon national paper 
currency or upon bond secured bank notes with favor. He 
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holds that the banks are alone fitted to issue currency, that they 
can alone measure the demands of trade, and that they ought to 
be left free to issue their notes without requiring of them the 
deposit of any specific security with the government. He 
believes that bank notes should be secured by the general assets 
of the banks, just like book credits advanced by the banks and 
entered up as deposits. For, after all, what is the difference be- 
tween a credit on the banker’s books and the notes of the banker ? 
Are they not both advances of credit by the banker? And this 
being so why should they not be treated the same and the banks 
left free to issue and withdraw bank notes as they are left free to 
expand and contract book credits ? 

Book credits no less than bank notes are used to effect the 
exchange of produce; when the exchanges are large and the 
parties known to one another book credits can be much more 
conveniently used to effect the exchange and with much less risk 
of loss than bank notes ; it is where the exchanges are small 
and between parties not all possessed of bank accounts that 
there is need of actual currency, of bank notes. ‘‘ The bank 
credit’’ remarks Mr. Gage ‘‘is all right per se, but the form 
in which that credit is evidenced [a book account drawn upon 
by check] is not always convenient.’’ And then he concludes 
the banks ought to be free to put out such bank credit in the 
form in which it would be convenient, namely bank notes. 

Such is the broad view that Mr. Gage takes of bank cur- 
rency—which he regards as the only fit kind of currency other 
than gold and certificates issued by the government in exchange 
for gold which, at most, are all the kind of paper currency that 
the government should undertake to issue. The issue of all 
credit currency should be reserved to the banks. 

But he goes too fast for Congress to understand, let alone 
follow him, and to his general recommendations, which he does 
not deem it worth while to make specific, Congress pays no heed 
and proceeds to legislate on lines marked out by others, It may 
be that those lines will lead in the end where Mr. Gage would 
lead directly. Indeed it is probable. But Congress is not ready 
to gulp it all down at once. 


AMONG the annual departmental reports that of Secretary 
Root is most interesting as treating of the future of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. The latter, he says, ought to be 
given a civil government at once, but as the peo- 
ple are quite incompetent to form such a govern- 
ment for themselves it must be formed in Washington for them. 
In short, Puerto Rico must be governed, as the English would 
say, as a crown colony, in which a governor appointed by the 
crown shall rule and the people have no voice. And so for the 
government of Puerto Rico the President ought to be authorized 
by Congress to appoint a Governor and cabinet officers, all Amer- 
icans, and constitute a legislative council to consist of these cabi- 
net officers and a smaller number of Puerto Ricans selected not 
by the people of Puerto Rico but from the people of Puerto Rico 
by the President. 

Such is the civil government that Secretary Root holds we 
ought to confer upon Puerto Rico. And as to Cuba, he pointedly 
declares that the one great obstacle in the way of the resuscita- 
tion of the island ‘‘is the uncertainty which capitalists feel 
regarding the character of the future government of the island 
and the protection it will afford to investments.’’ Which Presi- 
dent McKinley sets himself to meet in his message by announcing 
in most direct words that we owe it to the world not to let Cuba 
fall a prey to revolutions, that it is our duty to see that the rights 
of property, and maybe we might with propriety add the wrongs 
of property, are protected in the island, that we shall not get out 
until we have reasonable assurance that the interests of capital 
will be safe under an independent government, and, further, that 
if such government fail to safeguard the interests of capital, fail 
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to preserve peace and order, it will be our duty to go back and do 
that which the Cuban Government failed to do. 


THE Supreme Court handed down a decision on Monday 
declaring the Cast Iron Pipe Combination illegal as a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade and heralded as a severe blow 
to trusts. But this decision does not reach the 
great consolidations formed for the purpose of 
restricting competition at all. Indeed, the Supreme Court rather 
gives it out as its opinion in this very decision that such consoli- 
dations cannot be reached under the anti-trust laws at all. The 
Pipe Combination was very dissimilar from the great majority of 
the colossal corporations combining scattered industrial plants 
under one management and generally known as trusts. Indeed, 
it was formed in bold defiance of the law. The water and gas 
pipe companies, parties to this combine, entered into an agree- 
ment by which each plant entering the combine was to be allotted 
a specified territory in which the others bound themselves not to 
sell pipes in competition. And surely this was a combination in 
restraint of competition and trade if there ever was one. Con- 
sequently the Supreme Court could not do otherwise than pro- 
nounce it illegal when the case involving this combination was 
finally gotten before it. 

But the corporations under which combines are formed to 
eliminate competition and which constitute the great percentage 
of ‘‘trusts’’ are not compromised by any such agreements. 
They hold no agreements between what were once competing 
plants; they simply own them. And before the law this is 
a very different proposition. For where the combine is under 
one head, one ownership, how can there be found a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade? From the reach of anti-trust laws these 
combines that eliminate competition are safe. They can only 
be reached by striking out from under them the supports on 
which they largely rest, freight discriminations, and through 
government ownership. 


The Pipe Trust 
Case. 


Old Point Comfort.—Six-day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The first of the 1899-1900 series of personally conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort via the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
leave New York and Philadelphia on Thursday, December 28. 

Tickets, including luncheon on going trip and one and three- 
quarters days’ board at Old Point Comfort, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be sold at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—Advt. 








Washington.—Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


December 28th has been selected as the date for the Person- 
ally-Conducted Holiday Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Washington. This tour will cover a period of three days, afford- 
ing ample time to visit all the principal points of interest at the 
National Capital, including the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel accommodations, and guides, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. ‘These rates cover accommodations for two days 
at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For 
accommodations at Williard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 





THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

E have little criticism to pass on the President’s message, 
for in all its great length of twenty-five thousand words 
there is little that calls for comment, favorable or the 

teverse. Indeed, it is the ponderous length of the document, set 
off by a remarkable vacuity of definite suggestion, that is most to 
be remarked. A more tiresome message making much of trifles, 
studiously treating serious questions of great public concern with 
indefinitness, it has never been our duty to wade through. More 
words has ,the President to tell of International and Pan-Amer- 
ican expositions, past and present, the participation of the United 
States therein, their meaning and their value than to give to dis- 
cussion of the monetary question, or the ship subsidy question, or 
the trust question—the great questions of domestic concern to be 
pressed on the present Congress for consideration. 

In the President’s message there are wanting clarion notes 
of leadership. Rather does he shun than assume the responsi- 
bilities of his position. On the great questions of domestic policy 
to come before Congress his recommendations are chary and 
indefinite. If he has come to any conclusion in his own mind as 
to how these questions ought to be solved, he keeps the benefit of 
his conclusions to himself. His message is indeed no constructive 
document, but largely a resume of the events of the past year in 
which the United States has had a part and, though a hundred 
times spread out, written in much the style that the Queen is 
wont to address her Parliament. 

The President, after reference to the death of the Vice- 
President, starts off by congratulating the people of the United 
States upon their prosperity, and further on in 
his message does he make occasion to return to 
felicitate them on their greatness—this felici- 
tating of the people on their prosperity and happiness and 
progress, for which he takes much of the credit to himself and 
his party, being seemingly very agreeable to him besides being 
the time honored cue for the politician in office to take. Quoting 
Secretary Gage’s estimates of receipts and expenditures for the 
current fiscal year, which show an estimated surplus of revenues 
for the year of $40,000,000, the President refers to the offer of 
the government of some weeks since to buy $25,000,000 of its 
bonds, an offer under which it has gotten about $18,000,000 
bonds and which is still open. And this offer, which was avowedly 
made with a purpose of easing the money markets, the President 
speaks of as if dictated solely by a desire ‘‘ to resume compliance 
with the provisions of the Sinking Fund law, which for eight years 
has not been done because of deficiences in the revenues,’’ and 
compliance now made possible and rendered advisable and proper 
by the accumulating surplus of revenues. In thus ignoring the 
real reason for the offer to purchase bonds, the reason frankly 
avowed by Secretary Gage when making the offer, it appears that 
the President is ashamed to avow the true reason or at least 
thinks it politic to hide it. 

Then we have the President speaking of expanding trade 
and the growing demand for money, hinting that the national 
banks ought to be put in position to supply such demand and 
respectfully inviting ‘‘ the attention of Congress to this important 
matter.’’ But what to do to put the banks in position to supply 
the growing demand for money through increased issues of bank 
notes? The President recommends nothing. On this point his 
message is silent. He apparently has not made up his mind as to 
whether or not it would be wise to take the tax off bank currency, 
or authorize the issue of circulating notes to the banks up to the 
full face value of bonds deposited as security, or both as an 
encouragment to the banks to issue notes, expand their issues. 
Such are the means proposed to encourage the banks to take out 
notes, but the President recommends neither, throws the respon- 
sibility of action upon Congress, indeed confines himself to one 
definite suggestion about our banking laws and that a suggestion 
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to which no one is likely to take any lively exception, a sugges- 
tion of a change in the law such as will authorize the organization 
of national banks with a capital of $25,00o—half the minimum 
capital now required. 

His recommendation made in former messages ‘‘ that a por- 
tion of the gold holdings (of the Treasury) shall be placed in a 
trust fund, from which greenbacks shall be redeemed upon pres- 
entation, but when once redeemed shall not thereafter be paid out 
except for gold,’’ he affirms with emphasis. To the idea of 
impounding the greenbacks he remains true and is bold enough 
to avow it. And that there be assurance of ability and power to 
carry such plan out, a plan for getting rid of the greenbacks and 
making place for bank currency, a plan that can only be carried 
to completion through the borrowing of gold and the piling up in 
the Treasury of greenbacks redeemed with borrowed gold, the 
President urgently recommends that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be given additional power to issue and sell bonds for gold, and 
‘* further be charged with the duty to sell such United States bonds”’ 
as may be necessary to maintain a gold reserve for the redemption 
of greenbacks. That is to say he urges just such a provision of 
law as is to be found in the currency measure prepared by the 
Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee—a pro- 
vision authorizing the sale of three per cent. bonds payable in 
gold after one year from date at the pleasure of the government, 
and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue such bonds 
for gold whenever the gold reserve fund for the redemption of 
greenbacks and treasury notes shall fall below $100,000,000, and 
to such amount as will provide for a replenishing of such fund. 

‘‘ Happily at the present time,’’ continues the President, 
‘‘ we are not compelled to resort to loans to supply gold. It has 
been done in the past, however, and may have to be done again.”’ 
An admission here that the policy which we pursue is calculated, 
whenever the trade balances are not immensely in our favor and 
gold exports are large, to put us ina position in which we can 
alone maintain gold payments by borrowing gold for redemption 
purposes. And also a sort of exoneration of the Cleveland 
Administration from blame for selling bonds for gold is here pro- 
nounced. For it is admitted that the monetary policy which the 
Cleveland Administration followed, which the McKinley Admin- 
istration now follows, must at recurring times lead to forced 
borrowings of gold, and that a time when, under this system, 
gold must be borrowed to save the whole gold fabric from collapse 
may come under a Republican Administration as well as a Demo- 
cratic. 

Leaving the monetary question, and the many points upon 
which he makes no recommendations, to Congress for settlement, 
Mr. McKinley speaks of the decline of our 
ocean marine, or rather that part of it engaged 
in the foreign carrying trade, and urges the im- 
portance of extending government aid to American built, owned 
and manned ships engaged in the foreign trade, aid such as will 
lead to the rearing of an American ocean marine such as will 
make us independent of the shipping of other nations. But how 
shall this aid be given? On this point the message of the 
President is silent, just as it is at many other places and on many 
other questions upon which we would have light. It merely 
says ‘‘ there is no lack of constitutional authority for legislation 
which shall give to the country maritime strength commensurate 
with its industrial achievements and its rank among the nations 
of the earth.’’ But what form shall the legislation take? Dis- 
criminating duties, that is higher tariff duties on goods brought 
in foreign than American bottoms, and as urged in the St. Louis 
platform on which Mr. McKinley was elected President, or direct 
bounty payments? The President says nothing, but the Repub- 
licans in Congress, putting aside the thought of discriminating 
duties, turn to measures for the payment of bounties and which 
have already been introduced. 

And taking up the trust question as if he much feared it as 
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an issue on which he might be forced to stand in a position of 
defense, a position into which he does not intend 
to be forced if he can help, the President seeks 
to defend himself, and take the wind out of the 
sails of the Democrats, endeavoring to force the next campaign 
on the trust issue and attach a stigma to him as the repre- 
sentation of a pro-trust party, by denouncing the trusts even so 
warmly asthey. ‘‘ Combinations,’’ he declares, ‘‘ which engross 
or control the market of any particular kind of merchandise or 
commodity necessary to the general community by suppressing 
natural and ordinary competition . . . are obnoxious, not only 
to the common law, but also to the public welfare.’’ And then: 
‘*There must be a remedy for the evils involved in such organi- 
zation.”’ 

But what is it? The President does not point it out in his 
message ; he leaves us to grope in the dark for it. The cause 
that more than any other enables combinations to suppress ‘‘ nat- 
ural and ordinary competition ’’ is railroad discrimination. It is 
such discrimination in favor of the combines that puts their com- 
petitors under a crushing handicap. But of this the President 
makes no mention, though he makes reference to the hearings 
before the Industrial Commission, and if he has followed such 
hearings he must be aware of the part played by railroad discrim- 
ination in the building up of some trusts, for before such com- 
mission has railroad discrimination been shown up by several wit- 
nesses despite the apparent effort of some members to prevent. 

What the President does do is to seek to show by quotations 
from the messages of Harrison and Cleveland and references to 
the anti-trust laws that to the Republicans, rather than the Dem- 
ocrats, is due such anti-trust legislation as we have ; show, indeed, 
that, as a matter of fact, the Republican party is more of an anti- 
trust party than the Democratic. Which he is not unsuccessful in 
doing, but which, after all, the Democratic party being in reality 
a pro-trust party, its acts speaking counter to its professions, does 
not mean much. 

Further does the President point to the Sherman anti-trust 
law, a measure of Republican origin, which ‘‘ declares every con- 
tract or combination in the form of a trust orotherwise * * * 
to be unlawful * * *  ; denominates as a criminal every 
person who makes any such contract or engages in any such com- 
bination; * * * and makes it the duty of the several United 
States District Attorneys, under the direction of the Attorney 
General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain 
such violations.’’ Yet President McKinley has for his Attorney 
General, ex-Governor Griggs of New Jersey, who after the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in one of the traffic association cases, a 
decision very broad and upholding the constitutionality of the 
anti-trust law, and when asked if he intended to bring proceedings 
under such law against sundry industrial trusts responded curtly 
that he had plenty to do without hunting jobs. 

To our petty foreign relations the President gives up columns 
through which it would be profitless to follow him. Therefore 
to come down to what he has to say about Cuba. 
And that which he first says is very reassuring— 
to those who would have us keep our pledge made 
to Cuba by Congressional resolution and when pronouncing the 
last word before crossing swords with Spain over Cuba. ‘‘ The 
pledge contained in this resolution,’’ affirms the President, ‘‘ is 
of the highest honorable obligation and must be sacredly kept.’’ 
Yet we have this followed by announcements of a certain quali- 
fying sound. ‘‘In pursuit of our high resolve,’’ says the President, 
‘‘ we are aiding the people of Cuba to attain that plane of self- 
conscious respect and self-reliance which fits an enlightened 
community for self-government.’’ Which very evidently means 
that in the eyes of the President the time for granting the Cubans 
self government is not yet, that that time is somewhere in the 
indefinite future, a future not to be measured by months, but if 
we wait upon the spread of education and self-conscious respect 
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among the Cubans now held by the President to be too slim to fit 
them for self-government, by perhaps years. 

And more significant than all is the programme it is proposed 
to follow in Cuba and as laid out by the President. It is proposed 
to first ‘‘ provide for elections which will commit the municipal 
governinents of the island to officers elected by the people,’’ and 
there stop until the people prove their fitness for further self- 
government to our satisfaction. And just the same thing is pro- 
posed for the Philippines as we learn in a later part of the Presi- 
dent’s message. As soon as peace be established in the Philip- 
pines the people will be called upon to choose municipal officers, 
govern themselves in municipal affairs and in that school prove 
their fitness for self-government. Which, when proven, shall be 
followed by a further and gradual broadening of the sphere in 
which they shall be called to choose officers and take a hand, 
more or less full, in their own government. And it appears that 
it is the purpose of the President to put the Cubans, even as the 
Filipinos, through a period of probation in municipal government 
before according to them the right of self-government beyond 
the municipal spheres. And having successfully passed through 
this period of probation then the people of Cuba—not the Fili- 
pinos, extension of self-governing powers to them is never to be 
carried to the extent of giving them independence—are to be 
called upon to choose representatives to a convention, ‘‘to draft 
a constitution and establish a general system of independent 
government for the island.’’ Truly it is hard to tell how near a 
thing independent Cuba is in the eyes of the President. 

The part of the President’s message treating of the Philip- 
pines is largely a rehashing of the preliminary report of the 
Philippine Commission. Further than to lay down the embryotic 
programme outlined above, the President dismisses the question 
of the future government of the Philippines as one that cannot as 
yet be profitably considered, affirming that the first thing to do is 
to put down armed resistance to the assertion of our sovereignty, 
that this done, the second step, the building of system of civil 
government for the islands and to replace the military system 
can be undertaken. 

In regard to Puerto Rico the President declares that the time 
for establishing a civil government is ripe but that the people are 
not ripe for self-government. Therefore the government for the 
island should be one in which the central figure, legislative as 
well as administrative, should be the Governor appointed from 
Washington. But into the form of government that he deems 
should be established by Congress for Puerto Rico the President 
does not go deeply in his message. He passes rather to a con- 
sideration of the commercial situation in the island. And here 

for once the President’s recommendations are 


Free Trade definite and to the point. He sets forth how 
With Puerto ss a ‘ 
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Cuba discriminated in favor of Puerto Rico, 
secured for Puerto Rican produce a ready market. But the free 
intercourse she enjoyed with Spain and Cuba she enjoys no 
more ; by the raising of tariff duties against her produce she has 
been shut out from the markets that once were hers. So her 
producers have suffered. To give to the island prosperity we 
must make a market for her products, her coffee, her sugar. 
And this market we can give and, declares the President, it is our 
duty to give. ‘‘The markets of the United States’’ he says 
‘‘ should be opened up to the products of Puerto Rico. Our plain 
duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico and give her products free access to our 
markets.’’ 

And this would make her prosper, this is a statesmanlike 
view to take. Yet such a throwing down of customs barriers 
between Puerto Rico and the United States is sure to be antago- 
nized by the beet and cane sugar interests of the United States. 
But we know cane sugar cannot be produced in the United States 
as economically as in the West Indies, we are disposed to believe 














that beet sugar can not be produced as cheaply as West Indian cane, 
that therefore we can make better use of our labor than in sugar 
raising, that the labor cost to us of sugar will be less if we buy it 
from the West Indies by giving our flour and manufactured 
stuffs in exchange for it than if we attempt to raise it ourselves, 
and, for our part, we would like to see the removal of tariff bar- 
riers between Puerto Rico and the United States followed by a 
removal of tariff duties between Cuba and the United States, aye, 
between the United States and all the countries to the south 
of us. 

The abolition of customs tariffs between Puerto Rico and the 
United States would undoubtedly result in a reduction of our 
customs revenues, especially on sugar, and naturally, by stimu- 
lating the growth of sugar in Puerto Rico and export to the 
United States, tend to, in some small measure, cheapen sugar to 
American consumers. If we took Cuba, also, inside of our tariff 
line sugar would be greatly cheapened to our people and our gov- 
ernment cut off from a great part if not all of its revenue now 
derived from duties on sugar imports. 

And now one more suggestion. If we throw down the tariff 
barriers between the United States and Puerto Rico, our depend- 
ency, must we also throw them down between 
ourselves and the Philippines and raise around 
those islands, against imports of foreign goods, 
our own customs tariff? Some insist we will be obliged to, that, 
indeed, the collection of customs duties on imports from Puerto 
Rico or the Philippines, as dependencies, parts of the United 
States is unconstitutional, and that such islands must be 
brought within the tariff system of the United States. But this 
cannot be done without smashing the whole Eastern policy of the 
McKinley Administration. That Administration has been insisting 
on an open door to trade in China, demanding of the powers with 
spheres of influence assurances that they will not bang such door 
in our face. But if we should bang the Philippine door in their 
faces what answer would they be likely to return? And so the 
spokesmen of the Administration declare that the door to the 
Philippines will be kept open to all alike, that the bringing of 
Puerto Rico within the tariff system of the United States would 
not be followed by the banging shut of the Philippine door. 


Qn Banging Shut 
the Open Doors. 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


ONSOLIDATION is the word of the hour, in all directions 
there is combination of interests, the trend towards con- 
centration is, to all appearances, inevitable, irresistible. 

The courts, under common law and statute too, held the original 
trusts, in which manufacturers pooled their interests, illegal, the 
trusts as such have been disbanded, all save one shining excep- 
tion, the Standard Oil, and that technically, for seven years past, 
in process of dissolution—its dissolution being decreed and ordered 
by the courts—and consolidation of industrial plants, combination 
of interests, concentration now goes on through the formation of 
colossal corporations, the stock taking the place of the trust cer- 
tificate. The trend towards consolidation is unhalted, only the 
way is changed. Congress declares pooling agreements between 
railroads, agreements for a division of traffic and profits and 
elimination of competition illegal, the courts hold the agreements 
made under the guise of the more recent freight and traffic asso- 
ciations, agreements for a pooling of interests in all save name, 
as equally in controversion of the law, the dropping of the name 
not changing the fact, and the railroads turn to consolidation to 
accomplish that which is prohibited them as individual lines,—a 
combination of interests. 

And so we have the railroad interests building for the for- 

mation of a more complete and thorough monopoly than they 
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could hope to build behind any mere pooling agreements, ever 
liable to be broken. Thus for more than a year now have we 
had the Vanderbilt interests planning for a combination cf the 
great trunk lines connecting the East and the West, a combi- 
nation that would abolish competition in freight and passenger 
rates. A great stake was this to be played for and now, as 
vouches the New York 7imes, it has been won. First the New 
York Central took full and complete possession of the West Shore, 
issuing bonds to wipe out the West Shore stock and making that 
road part of its property. Then the lease of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad to the New York Central was encompassed, giving the 
Central its own access to the New England marts but not giving 
to the Vanderbilt interests a full monopoly of the carrying busi- 
ness between New England and the West. Through its con- 
nection with the New York, New Haven and Hartford the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was in position to bid for this traffic. Over 
the New England traffic and so the welfare of New England’s 
manufacturers the Vanderbilt interests had not full control. To 
win that control the Pennsylvania Railroad must be brought into 
the combination. But more, to win a monopoly over the railroad 
carriage not alone between New England and the West but the 
whole Atlantic coast and the West, the other trunk lines, further 
to the south, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
must be brought into the combination. And now it is said such 
combination, kept secret for many obvious reasons indeed, for the 
time for consolidation of all these great companies into one cor- 
poration is not yet, has been formed through the Pennsylvania 
putting its hand over the Baltimore and Ohio, the New York Cen- 
tral over the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central joining hands. 

The common Vanderbilt and allied interests in these com- 
panies being used, perhaps, as the leverage, it is said that these 
roads have been brought into harmony, an understanding come 
to that virtually puts them under one control and imposes upon 
them, though they are left under different and nominally inde- 
pendent managements, one common policy. And so all the impor- 
tant trunk lines leading from the Eastern seaboard to the interior, 
excepting the Erie,—if, indeed, we can call that road independent 
of the pervading influence that dictates to the others their policy, 
—have been brought under one control ; so has a giant railroad 
monopoly been formed, or at least is in process of forming, such 
as, when completely established, must, to use the words of the 
New York 7imes, ‘‘ abolish competition in freight and passenger 
rates between the East and the West.’’ 

Yet the Zzmes looks on with satisfaction,—with satisfaction 
because it means increased profits to the moneyed interests with 
headquarters in Wall street, though not without a grain of fear 
that the erection of such monopoly will tempt the railroad interests 
to squeeze the people just a little more than they will stand, and 
so lead to the overthrow of the whole railroad monopoly at the 
very moment it has been made more than ever before complete. 
And here let it be mentioned that while by combination the afore- 
mentioned railroads aim to eliminate competition between them- 
selves and for traffic between the East and West and vice versa, 
that singly, and to all points on their respective lines out of reach 
of other lines, they have long enjoyed a monopoly of trans- 
portation, a monopoly conferred upon them by their franchises. 
In short, they have enjoyed a monopoly conferred upon them by 
the public, and such monopoly they have often used—aye, sys- 
tematically used—to extort tribute from those who conferred upon 
them such monopoly, or franchise, the polite term for a monopoly 
granted by the public. 

It is true that by grossly abusing its monopoly over freight 
carriage any railroad exclusively serving any locality can ruin the 
industries therein placed. And, as it is to the interest of a rail- 
road to conserve its business, build up industries such as will 
make it freight along its lines, it is said that no road would so 
raise freight rates against any locality as to make it impossible for 
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industrial plants therein situated to compete in outside markets. 
And, truly, no road managed with an eye to the interests of its 
stockholders as such ought to. But, unfortunately, many have 
been the roads managed with an eye to the interests of not all, but 
some particular ones, of the stockholders, and with an eye not to 
their interests as stockholders but as speculators ; and such may 
find it to their interest to have a road run so as to force industrial 
plants along its lines into bankruptcy, that they may buy up such 
plants as wrecks. Again, many are the railroads under the thumb 
of such great combinations as the Standard Oil, such mammoth 
industrial establishments as Carnegie’s, and whose managements, 
at the instance of such combinations, raise freight rates against 
certain localities so as to squeeze out of the markets and to the 
wall competitors of the great combinations holding the railroads 
under their thumb, and constraining the roads to do their bidding 
by threats that all traffic controiled by them will be diverted from 
any road that refuses compliance to their demands. And where 
combinations are not strong enough to drive the railroad managers 
into doing their bidding by threats, they may find it possible to 
bribe railroad managers into using their roads so as to squeeze 
out competitors that the combinations can afford to pay high to 
get rid of. 

But we have wandered from consideration of the afore spoken 
of railroad combination formed for the purpose of eliminating 
competition in freight and passenger rates between the East and 
the West. ‘‘ Some railway men,’’ wrote the New York correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Press, in commenting on this consolida- 
tion, ‘‘ say that if there be reckless use of the power that mono- 
poly gives the railways, as, for instance, by increasing traffic 
charges, by heedlessness of the demands of the communities 
through which railways pass, there will certainly arise, at some 
time in the future, an irresistable impulse, which will bring the 
railways into national control.’’ But he adds the general opinion 
in money circles is that the railroad managers will be too wise to 
recklessly use the power of their newly enlarged monopoly in 
such way as to excite the public wrath, that they have learned 
‘‘that there are greater profits * * * in resisting temptations 
to monopolistic excess of charges * * * than in any im- 
perious use of monopolistic power.’’ For, says the New York 
Times: ‘‘ The power of monopoly is put to a very poor use 
when it is employed to extort ‘ what the traffic will bear.’’’ To 
put charges so high as to discourage traffic is poor business and 
‘‘the wisest and most successful business men of the present day, 
the really gifted captains of industry, do not favor the policy of 
discouraging business by high charges.’’ And from this we 
might very readily go on to a defense of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Sugar Trust and sundry other monopolies. 

But is the fact that charges may be put down under any 
combination or consolidation proof that there is no tribute being 
exacted from the public on the score of monopoly ? Now, surely, 
it is to the interest of the monopolist, whether he have a mono- 
poly of transportation facilities or anything else, to fix charges at 
that level which will yield him greatest profit. And this level is 
not always the highest level to which he can force them ; indeed, 
we may say that it is never such. And so the truth iu the state- 
ment that ‘‘the power of monopoly is put toa very poor use 
when it is employed to extort ‘ what the traffic will bear.’’’ But 
this is putting a very narrow interpretation on the monopolist’s 
rule of ‘‘ charge what the traffic will bear ;’’ a narrow interpreta- 
tion placed upon it by no manager of a monopoly awake to the 
possibilities, the profit yielding possibilities of the monopoly in 
his control. He will give a broader interpretation to that guiding 
rule ; he will say that it means the placing of charges at that rate 
where the net returns will be greatest; that that rate is fairly 
to be considered ‘‘ all the traffic will bear.’’ 

To lower railroad rates would unquestionably lead to an 
increase in traffic. Of course such lowering would mean that each 
ton of freight, each passenger carried would pay less. But then 
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the more traffic there is to be hauled, the fuller and more numerous 
the trains, the smaller the cost of carriage per unit of freight or 
passenger. So reduction in charges would not work an equal 
reduction in the profit on each ton of freight and passenger moved. 
And, further, smaller profits made on the carriage of more tons 
of freight and more passengers might very conceivably aggregate 
more than larger profits on a smaller carriage. Experience goes 
to show that where material reductions are made in traffic charges 
this is likely. Consequently it may well be that the way to 
increase railroad profits is to be found in reduced rather than 
increased rates. 

And all these things the wide awake railroad manager, who 
would make the most out of the monopoly he controls, must care- 
fully weigh. And if, after weighing them, he puts down charges 
it must not be assumed that in imposing such charges monopoly 
is exacting no tribute. If such charges yield an excess of profit 
beyond a fair return on the capital actually invested the monopoly 
is being used to extort a tribute and the tribute of monopoly is 
that excess. For if there were free competition, which is impos- 
sible in railroad business, for the very roads can only be built 
under grant of public franchise, under grant of a monopoly by 
the state, such excess there could be none. ‘That is, when profits 
rose above the average rate of return on capital money would 
flow into the business until increased competition should force the 
charges and rate of profits down. But in the railroad sphere 
such competition there cannot be. And what must be a monopoly 
let the government own. 

In defense of the railway combines now being made on such 
a great scale it is said that the consolidation of interests will make 
possible great savings, that the bigger, the grander, the more 
extensive the consolidation the greater the savings. And this we 
do not at all doubt. But what is all this but an argument in favor 
of one great consolidation, a consolidation of all our railroads 
under government ownership ? 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Authorship of the Shakespeare Plays. 





The Cipher in the Plays, and on the Tombstone. By IGNatTiIus DOoN- 
NELLY. Minneapolis, Minn: Verulam Publishing Company. 


The original inscription on the grave stone over Shakespeare’s 
remains, contained a cipher declaring that the Shakespeare plays 
were written by Francis Bacon ! 

The controversy as to the authorship of the so-called 
Shakespere plays, has raged for half a century, and now in the 
closing hours of the nineteenth century a fascinating book is pub- 
lished, which asserts that, for two hundred or more years, right 
on the grave of Shakespeare himself, an inscription was staring 
the public in the face, declaring that ‘‘ the Green, Marlowe, and 
Shakespeare Plays,’’ were written by Francis Bacon. This book 
is the work of that gifted writer, the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, of 
Minnesota. 

We have no doubt, this startling and magnificent work will 
create a great stir in literary circles, both in the United States 
and England, having been published in both countries simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. Donnelly is well known as an author, orator, and states- 
man. In 1884, he startled the literary world, by declaring that 
he had found evidences in the Shakespeare plays of a cipher, 
setting forth that they had been written by Francis Bacon in his 
youth, 

This statement naturally was received with a great deal of 
incredulity, as the era of cipher writing, which prevailed in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, had faded away in the dawn of 
a more perfect liberty. It was not, however, until four years 
later that he brought forth the proofs of his declaration, publish- 
ing ‘‘ The Great Cryptogram,’’ a work of magnitude and research. 
But the public still refused to accept the truth therein set forth, 
and acknowledge the existence of a cipher in the plays. 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Donnelly went on with his work. 
He had toiled for twenty years to produce ‘‘ The Great Crypto- 
gram.’’ He labored for eleven years more to elaborate and 
perfect ‘‘The Cipher in the Plays and on the Tombstone.’’ 
Incidentally he discovered that the original inscription on the 
stone, which was placed over Shakespeare’s remains in the church 
at Stratford-on-Avon, contained, in Bacon’s bi-literal cipher, as 
given by Sir Francisin the ‘‘De Augmentis,’’ a statement that he, 
Bacon, was the real author of the plays. 

The inscription on the stone was a very curious one and 
should have excited suspicion long ago. Kdward Malone, the 
eminent English writer, in 1821, referred to it as follows: ‘‘On 
his grave stone, underneath, is the following inscription, expressed, 
as Mr. Stevens observes, in an uncouth mixture of small and 
capital letters.’’ The original stone was worn out by the feet of 
pilgrims, and the present one put in its place is what the mixture 
of large and small letters referred to. The inscription on the first 
stone was as follows : 


**Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 
To diGG T-E Dust Enclo-Ased HE.Re. 
5 
Blese be T-E Man Y spares T-E Stones 
si 
And curst be He Y moves my Bones.”’ 


The cipher on the tombstone is worked out by Mr. Donnelly 
on the basis of Francis Bacon’s own bi-literal cipher alphabet, as 
set forth in his book, ‘‘ De Augmentis,’’ in which he says: 


“Let us proceed to Ciphers. Of these there are many kinds; simple 
ciphers ; ciphers mixed with non-significant characters ; ciphers containing 
two different letters in one character ; wheel ciphers; key ciphers ; word 
ciphers ; and the like. But the virtues required of them are these: that 
they be easy and not laborious to write; that they be safe, and impossible 
to be deciphered ; and lastly, that they be, if possible, such as not to raise 
suspicion. For if letters fall into the hands of those who have power, either 
over the writers or over those to whom they are addressed, although the 
cipher itself may be safe and impossible to decipher, yet the matter comes 
under examination and question ; unless the cipher be such as either to 
raise no suspicion or to elude inquiry. Now for this elusion of inquiry, there 
is a new and useful contrivance for it, which, as I have it by me, why should 
I not set it down among the desiderata, instead of propounding the thing 
itself.’’ 


[‘‘ Observe,’ says Mr. Donnelly, ‘‘ how cunningly Bacon 
tries to give a reason for introducing into a philosophical work, an 








essay on ciphers, and for presenting a particular kind of cipher. 
He ‘has it by him’; yes, in the old church at Stratford, over a 
certain famous grave. It is a ‘useful contrivance’ that has 
eluded inquiry for nigh unto three hundred years.’’ | 


“Tt is this: Let a man have two alphabets, one of true letters, the other 
of non-significants; and let him infold in them two letters at once, one 
carrying the secret, the other such a letter as the writer would have been 
likely to send, and yet without anything dangerous. Then, if any one be 
strictly examined as to the cipher, let him offer the alphabet of non-signifi- 
cants for the true letters, and the alphabet of true letters for non--ignifi- 
cants. Then the examiner will fall upon the exterior letter ; which finding 
probable, he will not suspect anything of another letter within.” 


‘‘That is to say,’’ comments Mr. Donnelly, ‘‘ finding the 
‘Good Friend for Jesus sake,’ etc., on the tomb-stone, he will not 
look for a cipher declaration within it.’’ 


‘* But for avoiding suspicion altogether, I willadd another contrivance, 
which I devised myself when I was at Paris in my early youth, and which I 
still think worthy preservation. 

‘* For it has the perfection of a cipher, which is to make anything sig. 
nify anything ; subject however to this condition, that the info'ding writing 
shall contain at least five times as many letters as the writing infolded ; no 
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Problems of life and religion from the view-point 
of an artist, by HELEN BicgkLow MERRIMAN, 
author of ‘‘What Shall Make Us Whole?”’ 
Artistically printed and bound. 12mo, $1.50. 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF 
THE OLD DOCTRINES? 
A book of positive value, showing what modifi- 
cations have taken place in doctrine, while all 


that is essential remuiis unshaken, by Wasu- 
ISTON GLADDEN. 16mo, $1.25. 


GOD’S EDUCATION OF MAN 


A sterling book of fresh and progressive charac- 
ter, by Witt1AM DaWirt Hypa, President of 
Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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other condition or restriction is required. The way to do it is this: First, 
let all the letters of the alphabet be resolved into transpositions of two let- 
ters only. For the transposition of two letters through five places will yield 
thirty-two differences ; much more twenty four, which is the number of let- 
ters in our alphabet. Here is an example of such an alphabet: 


Example of an Alphabet in two letlers. 


A B Cc D E F 
aaaaa aaaab aaaba aaabb aabaa aabab 
G H I K L, M 
aabba aabbb abaaa abaab ababa ababb 
N Oo P OQ R S 
abbaa abbab abbba abbbb baaaa baaab 
T V W X ¥ Z 
baaba baabb babaa babab babba babbb 


‘‘Nor is it a slight thing which is thus, by the way, effected. For 
hence we see how thoughts may be communicated at any distance of place 
by means of any objects perceptible either to the eye or ear, provided only 
that those objects are capable of two differences, as by bells, tiumpets, 
torches, gunshots and the like.”’ 

‘It will be observed, this is really the principle of the present 
telegraphic alphabet, which is a combination of dots and dashes. 
Its working is best explained in Bacon’s own words. And to 
proceed :’’ 

‘*When you prepare to write, you must reduce the interior epistle to 
this bi-literal alphabet. Let the interior epistle be, say : 


FLY 
F iE ¥ 
aabab ababa babba” 


It would be impossible in the space allotted to this article, 
however, to show the writer’s method in working out ‘‘ the cipher 
on the tomb-stone’’ and ‘‘ the cipher in the plays.’’ He shows 
the incongruity of the arrangement of large and small letters in 
the inscription on the early tomb-stone, and also, that even the 
ignorance of a rude stone cutter would not cause him to carve 
the word ‘‘SAKE”’ in capitals, and the word ‘‘ Jesus’’ imme- 
diately preceding it in small letters. He shows that the use of 
the hyphen, as it appears in the word ‘‘ Enclo-Ased,’’ and of 
the period in the word HE.Re, were not accidents. He takes 
these dashes, periods and queer divisions as his starting point 
and works out his theory, by a system that is marvellous, giv- 
ing us the result of the cipher, applied to the inscription on 
the tomb-stone, thus: ‘‘ Francis Bacon wrote the Green, Marlowe 
and Shakespeare plays.”’ 

As the reader progresses and becomes more familiar with the 
working of the cipher in this astounding book, the hidden story 
of those bye-gone ages unfolds itself before his mental vision. 
He is lost in wonder and admiration at the powerful intellect that 
could conceive and produce such masterpieces as ‘‘ The Shakes- 
peare Plays’’ the while, weaving through their intricate lines, 
the wondrous story of the writer’s life, and that of the romantic 
age in which he lived as told by this marvelous cipher which has 
now at last been fathomed by Ignatius Donnelly and brought to 
light in this literary triumph: ‘‘ The Cipher in the Plays and 
on the Tombstone.’’ 

We might add, that from the fact that Mr. Donnelly is the 
nominee of the straight, anti-fusion Populists for Vice-President 
in 1900, this powerful and convincing book should prove doubly 
interesting to the American people. 

** 2k 
A Picture of the Old South, 


Bandanna Ballads, including ‘‘ Shadows on the Wall.’’ Verses and Pictures 
by HOWARD WEEDEN. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. §r net. 
‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ The days of 
negro slavery are no more in our land, and with them have gone 
the evils they nourished. The heritage they left is perhaps in 
many ways no better, but bad seed brings forth evil fruit we are 
told. With the downfall of slavery, went also, we can but 
recognize, much that was picturesque, to be replaced by nothing. 
The evils of slavery were great enough at the time ; we need not 
resurrect them now to complicate matters that are sufficiently 
bad to stand by themselves without the dark shading that com- 
parison might give. However, we are here concerned with the 
beautiful, the noble and the attractive features of the old planta- 
tion life. Therefore, let the black spots lie hidden in the obscurity 
of the past. It is never worth while to unearth the dead except 
some real purpose can be served, some good end furthered, but 
the beautiful we need never fear, the oftener we look upon it the 
better do we become. ‘Therefore do we welcome most heartily 
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Che Ultimate Has Been Attained 


No further improvement can possibly 
be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause: 


““ This Policy is absolutely incontesta- 
ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cept non-payment of premium. 


Which means simply this: Every re- 
striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
nated from the contract, making it a 
simple promise to pay. 


The Penn Mutual Contract 
also Guarantees 
Ist. A Cash Surrender Value, or 


2d. A Loan equal in amount to the 
cash value, or 


3d. Eadended Insurance for the FudZ 
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4th. A Paid-up Policy. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 
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this picture, or rather series of pictures, pen and pencil made, of 
characters of the old slave days. Miss Weeden has indeed por- 
trayed these darkeys of ‘‘’Fore de war’’ with rare faithfulness 
and success, so much so that we are quite disposed to say with 
Joel Chandler Harris, who writes a feeling introduction to her 
book: ‘‘It is safe to say that never before has an artist caught 
with such vital and startling distinctness, such moving fidelity, 
the characters which gave to the old plantation, if not its chiefest 
charm, at least one of its most enchanting features.’’ The faces 
that look from these pages are indeed ‘‘ memorial portraits ;’’ 
they are the very men, women and children who once served 
massa and missus, worked de ol’ plantation and enlivened the 
‘quarters.’’ We can see them, almost fancy they see us, so 
real are they. And then the little verses that face the portraits 
carry us back ; they, too, are instinct with the old life ; simple, 
modest, truthful, though not as much in the negro dialect as 
some might wish. Here is one which makes a connection 
between past and present aud contains more than appears on the 
surface : 


Yes, master, dat’s jes’ what I think, 
Dat Freedom is first rate, 

I only mean to say it came 
For some of us too late ! 


De days dat you call ‘‘ Slavery days” 
Seemed happy ones, you see, 
Becase I was so young an’ gay. 
An’ Dinah was wid me. 


But jes’ as Freedom come along 
My Dinah up an’ died, 

An’ I got oj’ an’ couldn’t learn 
De new ways, dough J tried. 


So when dey talks ’bout being free, 
An’ | don’t seem to heed ’em, 
You may jes’ know my heart’s brimful 
An’ tears has drownded Freedom | 
*L* 


A Book of English Travel. 


England ; Picturesque and Descriptive Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. 
By JozEL Cook. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. §5. 


The Christmas book counter will not display more beautiful 
books than these two volumes, which are a!l that could be desired 
for a gift that will be handsome, valued and useful. They are 
not got up in the super-showy, highly decorative style, but in 
that substantial form which has become quite characteristic of the 
handsome holiday publications of this firm. The fifty photo- 
gravure illustrations, made by Gilbo & Co., which adorn the 
volumes are very beautiful, many of them, especially those show- 
ing natural scenery, being so soft aud yet sharp in detail that 
artistically they would compare favorably with the finest etch- 
ings, Gilt tops, and handsome bindings appropriately ornamented 
with chivalric design in gold, complete these volumes, which are 
protected by cloth jackets and enclosed in a box to match. We 
repeat, handsomer or more appropriate Christmas gift books will 
not be found. 

Now as to the subject matter, which is after all a very essen- 
tial part of a book to many. Mr. Cook has aimed to give a com- 
prehensive description of all those points and land-marks in 
England and Wales which the traveller’s interested eye will seek 
and enjoy, and to lighten bare description by introducing enough 
of history and legend to give reality and life to the old ruins and 
enable his readers to know a little of what they were in the dead 
past. While this work may be carried on a trip as a supplement 
to the necessary but very tiresome guide-book, it will be of far 
greater service and pleasure at home, where, in the quiet of an 
evening, we may take it up to refresh our memories upon some 
of the things we have seen, or to prepare a little against some 
future trip. It is always so much easier to see when we know 
what to look for. And these books are written in a way to be 
instructive and very readable. 

Certainly no foreign country offers American travellers more 
of interest than England. With almost everything different, 
there is yet much that suggests an affinity. But it is in the 
former rather than the latter that the traveller will be most inter- 
ested. Our feelings may cry out against the system that creates 
those beautiful parks, but the eye cannot fail to enjoy the views 
they offer; we know the discomfort which hides beneath the 
thatched roof of the peasant’s hut, yet it is picturesque. And 
those wonderful old cathedrals, those baronial ruins also, they all 
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tell a story that is new to us, they represent something and are 
something. There are other things too, to be seen by the eye 
and noted in the mind. But here we are concerned chiefly with 
the former as the volumes before us remind us. 

Mr. Cook has arranged his book in ten tours, following in 
each a route usually taken by tourists. He goes over the ground 
fully, taking in castle and cathedral, palace and inn, and inviting 
a hurried glance at the natural scenery along the way. We float 
down the Thames from Windsor, but for some reason fail to stop 
at Hampton Court, which is merely mentioned in passing. At 
the Tower of London ‘‘ Yeomen of the Guard ’’ take us in charge, 
not the magnificent ‘‘ beef-eaters’’ we are accustomed to hear of. 
But it is when speaking of the Thames at London that Mr. Cook 
reaches to a majesty of expression that fairly startles us. ‘‘ The 
great river sweeps through the heart of London in a magnificent 
semicircle * * *’’ is poetic surely, but to those who have seen it 
at low tide when scarcely more than a mass of filthy, ill-smelling 
ooze into which the smaller vessels that anchor in the river-bed 
settle, such eloquence sounds just a wee bit out of place. How- 
ever, we are not disposed to pick flaws in a work which is so well 
done as this, and mention the above rather for variety, which 
some say is the spice of life, than with any desire to mar the /ou/e 
ensemble of a book so beautiful. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 





The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann, By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
Illu,trated by A. B Frost. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. §t.50. 


The South may well be pleased with and proud of her literary 
talent of to-day, for in such authors as Joel Chandler Harris, 
George Washington Cable, Mary N. Murfree (C. E. Craddock), 
Thomas Nelson Page, and Richard M, Johnston we have a galaxy 
of authors who need not fear comparison with those of any other 
section of our country. Well have they upheld the reputation 
of the great South-land, and all have done noble and lasting work 
toward the upbuilding and closer union of the common country. 
They have done the work of binding up the wounds of the South 
and smoothing the burning passions of the Southern people caused 
by the Civil War as no other men and women could ; for one and 
all being children of the South, their counsels were not miscon- 
strued, as they might have been had they hailed from other climes. 
We name these authors in the same sentence also because they all 
are of that school of writers known quite generally as the ‘‘ Dia- 
lect Novelists.’’ Ina purely literary sense this is the chief and 
real value of their work. 

Mr. Harris won his world-wide reputation some dozen years 
ago in the publication of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ which was printed, if 
we remember rightly, as a serial in the columns of the Atlanta 
Constitution, ‘The warm and hearty reception accorded this effort 
led to its immediate publication in book form. From that day 
the young Georgian has been a very prolific writer, and his books 
have met with such flattering welcome that his many friends have 
some ground for their claim that he is to-day America’s foremost 
novelist. Of Mr. Harris’s latest work there is really nothing 
further that we may say. It would be nothing short of sheer 
impertinence for us to mention his ability to convey in print the 
negro vernacular of the South. The family fireside that is not 
acquainted with the works of Mr. Harris is indeed a rare and 
poverty-stricken one, While the above ability is that which 
makes the work of Mr. Harris of exceptional and lasting value, 
still there is another feature that many readers overlook in the 
pure enjoyment of his droll and inimitable mother-wit and humor. 
This is his power to reach the soul of man by the rare bits of 
beautiful pathos that creep in here and there in all his books. 
‘* Aunt Minervy Ann’’ will live for many long years in the hearts 
of those lucky enough to have received an introduction from Mr. 
Harris. She is worthy of the author. As an illustrator Mr. 
Frost is not unknown to the public, and his work is a credit to 
the book. 

** 
Manders. By ELWIN BARRON. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


It is but rarely that a novel from the pen of an unknown 
author, however deserving, wins at once the laurels of public 
approbation and applause. It is beyond the province of the 
average man or woman to recognize incipient greatness. The 
reading public is diplomatically cautious and circumspect. They 
have no desire to stand sponsor for any novelist ; what their 
private and innermost thoughts are none may guess; publicly 
they remind us much of the man who was waiting for something 
toturn up. Thus when some well known leader in literature 


proclaims a given book as of unusual interest and worth, we are 
sure to find numbers of ‘‘ literary students’’ tumbling over one 
another in their haste to endorse the opinion of their accepted 
critic. However, this may be said of man in every sphere of life. 
He ever halts and hesitates before the responsibilities of leader- 
ship. A novel, ordinarily, can be but short-lived. Therefore it 
is doubly important that it should be well received at the start by 
the recognized literary critics. With their endorsement even the 
poorest thing is apt to prove a financial success; with their dis- 
approval the success of a masterpiece may be blighted, if not 
ruined for all time. And this is as it should be if the public 
could depend upon the critic’s judgment being impartial, but 
unfortunately it is often not. These omnipotent censors, from 
one cause or another, fail very often to take the trouble of 
examining the volume upon which they are supposed to pass 
judgment, but taking some previous work of the author as the 
criterion of his present, proceed to throw together in haphazard 
fashion a jargon of unmeaning words that pass muster at the 
editor’s desk. Now, to the author who has established himself 
as a popular favorite this is quite satisfactory for he can be 
morally certain of receiving the proper send-off, but to him who 
must fight his way up in the literary ranks it is quite different. 
Many worthy and deserving authors have found the unreasoning 
opposition of a group of critics an absolute barrier to their hopes 
and in despair have abandoned the field—their only offense being 
that they were unknown. 

Fortunately, Mr, Barron has succeeded in gaining the good 
will of these literary judges to a marked extent and we find 
‘‘Manders”’ given at once a high position. To this we gladly 
echo Amen. ‘The story is indeed a beautiful one. Our author’s 
conception of the child Manders and his mother shows the touch 
of real inspiration. It is sympathetic, bright, pathetic, some- 
times happy, and always delightful. The story is so human and 
life-like that the reader finds himself entirely carried away by the 
joys and sorrows of the actors. While describing the frailties 
of humanity, Mr. Barron’s language is always clean and above 
reproach. His chapters on Parisian student life in the ‘‘ quartier 
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Latin ’’ are exceptionally well done, perhaps the most interesting 
as they are surely the happiest in the book. In this book Mr. 
Barron demonstrates beyond question his right to a position of 
honor and fame among the fiction writers of the day. 


FL 


A Ward of the King. By KATHERINE S. Macovorp. New York: F. M. 
Buckles & Co. $1.25. 


This much advertised and loudly heralded romance of the 
times of the Constable of Bourbon will, we fear, hardly come up 
to the expectations of the public. The publishers have led us to 
look for something of a very superior quality, far and away ahead 
of the usual story of love and adventure. Thus we take up 
the book in a critical mood, ready to pick to pieces if possible, 
asking much though perhaps expecting little. The book, there- 
fore, comes before us as a defendant in a French court of justice 
forced to prove its real worth or stand condemned. Con- 
sidered thus we must condemn, for the book is not a great 
one, not even an especially notable one. We are truly sorry 
that we are forced to throw cold water on the efforts of this 
author, for her work, while not that of a genius, is clear, well- 
balanced and sometimes quite admirable. Approach the story 
as the work of an unknown and aspiring author and we would 
almost surely bespeak it fair. But, inasmuch as the publishers 
have seen fit to introduce it to the public with such a blare 
and flourish of trumpets, duty demands that we warn our 
readers in advance that they may not be deceived and disap- 
pointed. 

Kk 
™ White Mail. By Cy WARMAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1.25. 


With readers of a particular class of books Cy Warman’s 
stories are in great favor, and not undeservedly, though we 
have read some that must assuredly tax the most credulous 
mind. However, this writer of exciting tales has fairly won his 
laurels and it is pretty safe to predict that each successive pro- 
duct of his fertile brain and no less vivid imagination will find 
an eager welcome. The little volume before us recommends itself 
not only by what it contains—a clever story of an Irish boy who 
rises step by step from bridge watchman to the presidency of a 
railroad, a story by turns humorous, tragic, droll, pathetic and 
of course sufficiently replete with moving incident—but also by 
its attractive get-up. 
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The Yarn of a Bucko Mate. By HERBERT ELLIOTT HAMBLEN. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Of beautiful and touching tales of the sea there are many, 
but rarely has an author attempted only to retail the gross, 
bestial and altogether disgusting features of sailor life. While 
we are all acquainted with the hard and degrading life led by 
these men of the sea it seems scarcely necessary to make the 
picture one of unusual darkness. However, it is just this Mr. 
Hamblen has seen fit to do and we trust he is happy in the result, 
for surely no one else can so far lack the instincts of humanity as 
to endorse his story. The less said of this book the better, for 
it is simply a degrading, if not disgusting, story of unnatural and 
unusual wickedness and crime. The author glories in his story 
and with evident satisfaction does his best to destroy all faith in 
the honesty and nobility of manhood in general. A worthy 
ambition truly and may he enjoy it to the full—alone ! 
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Behind the Vale, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 


“‘ If a man die shall he live again ?’’ This is the question the 
little treatise before us attempts to solve, and this is the question 
that has never and can never be answered by mortal man in a rational 
and satisfactory way. Philosophy cannot answer it, the greatest 
and most godly of men have found no satisfactory response, yet 
the hope and love that are in us all even down to the poorest and 
most lowly answer, yes. The hope and expectation of a future 
life are born with us, we know not why, we hardly care, suffice 
it they are there. And it is this indefinable something that 
makes martyrs of men, that leads men to sacrifice the.nselves 
gladly and joyfully to the most horrible of sufferings, to abandon 
family and fortune—all on the altars of their convictions. Surely 
such a faith must have its recompense in another and better 
world, where man can see and follow in the footsteps of God. 
Let us not forget that glorious sentence that has been the salva- 
tion of countless thousands, to which all of us at one time or 
another turn when the world seems darkest and hope sleepeth, 
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that sentence given us as a beacon light of hope by Christ Jesus 
our Lord, which saith: ‘‘ By your faith ye shall be saved.’’ 

‘Behind the Vale,’’ by an unknown writer, is an unpre- 
tentious little story of the future life and of scenes and events 
which ‘‘ the eye hath not seen.’’? While our unknown approaches 
the subject in an original and unusual manner yet he has the 
happy faculty of getting at the root of the matter in a most 
satisfying and expeditious way. He states his case and does not 
stop to argue. The following quotation about sums up his case— 
‘‘that every man is his own judge, and the unfailing witness 
against himself.’’ 

pk 
png of Lonelyville. By C. C, CONVERSE. New York: R. H. Rus- 
sell. $1. 

It has ever been a great delight and never-failing theme for jest 
among city residents to cast reflections on life among the suburb- 
anites. Robbed of this ideal and pleasant diversion, the inhabi- 
tants of our cities would find themselves at a loss for something to 
discuss with their out-of-town friends. It is growing very tire- 
some, to say the least, to have their absurd and dull wit dunned 
into our ears day by day. It is ona par with the New Yorker’s 
idea of Philadelphia, and reflects the weighty brain-power of the 
jester. Mr. C. C. Converse shows a humor somewhat superior to 
the usual run, and it is with a considerable degree of pleasure that 
we turn the pages of this book descriptive of ‘‘ lovely Lonely- 
ville.’’ These really clever stories are reproduced from the col- 
ums of several New York papers, and are therefore old friends. 
The sketches illustrative of the stories are a distinct feature of 
the book. 


Christmas Holiday Excursion Tickets. 


The Southern Railway will sell Christmas holiday excursicn 
tickets on December 22nd to 25th, inclusive, also December 30th 
to 31st, with a final return limit January 4, 1900, at rate of fare 
and one-third. Tickets will be sold to all points south and 
southwest. 

Tickets will be sold to students of schools and colleges at 
the above rate on December 15th to 21st, upon presentation of 
certificates signed by superintendent, principal, or president of 
the schools and colleges. Chas. L. Hopkins, district passenger 
agent, 828 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information.—-Advé. 


California Excursions. 


Leaving Washington every Monday, Wednesday aud Friday 
at 10.45 P. M., via Southern Railway, New Tourist Sleepers, per- 
soually conducted, go through to San Francisco without change 
of cars, conductors, or porters. The route is through Atlanta, 
Montgomery, New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Southern California. The cars are the very latest 
pattern of Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood finish, high-back 
seats, sixteen sections, supplied with linen, etc., same as standard 
sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, wide vestibule, double sash, 
roller curtains, lavatory and smoking room for gentlemen and 
two retiring rooms for ladies. Three and one-half days to 
Mexico and Arizona, four days to Los Angeles and five days 
to San Francisco. The Tourist Car fare is less than via any 
other route, saving from $25.00 to $30.00 for the trip. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern 
Railway, 828 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information.—Adv¢. 





Valley Forge. 


Forever memorable as the scene of the encampment of 
Washington’s patriot army during the dark winter of 1777-78. 
It is located on the Main Line of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway about 25 miles from Philadelphia. The stone house 
occupied by General Washington as his headquarters still stands 
as it stood in Revolutionary days and the line of entrenchments 
thrown up by the ‘‘ Ragged Continentals’’ may still be seen, as 
well as the ruins of the ancient forge from which the place 
derives its name. The locality is also noted for the natural 
beauty of the scenery surrounding it and is very well worth a 
visit. The Philadelphia & Reading Railway sell excursion 
tickets from Philadelphia and run frequent trains to and from 
Valley Forge.—Advt. 
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Young Men with a Purpose. 


A few words from Dr. Hartman and a letter from Executive Clerk Hampton, 


OUNG 


men, however ambitious, find suc- 
cess difficult; earnest effort is 

necessary; they must also possess 
health. The influence of catarrh to- 
ward failure must be reckoned with, 
for catarrh prevails to an unknown 
extent. Catarrh warps the judgment; 
it irritates the nerves; irritated nerves 
in turn produce catarrh. Catarrh is 
insidious, unclean, dangerous. Ca- 
tarrhal breath alone is a serious 
stumbling-block. 

Mr. J. L. Hampton, whose pic- 
ture is printed here, is one of the 
brightest young men in Ohio. He 
at present is executive clerk for 
Ohio’s governor; formerly assistant 
law librarian by selection of the 
supreme court. He writes his ex- 
perience with Pe-ru-na for catarrh 
and stomach trouble. 

STATE oF OnI0, Executive Dert., GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, CoLUMBUS, O. 
Pe-vuena Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 

DEAR Srrs:—I have been using Pe-ru-na for some weeks and want to testify 
to its value in cases of catarrh and stomach trouble. I have been a sufferer 
from catarrh for years, and my whole system was permeated with it, thus 
causing me much stomach trouble. Pe-ru-na has cured the catarrh and Iam 
in every way much improved. 














Very truly, 
J. L. HamprTon, Executive Clerk. 


Pe-ru-na is Dr. Hartman's scientific prescription for permanently eradicating 
eatarrh. Itis sold by all druggists. For forty years it has been making clean 
membranes and healthy people. Mr. John F, Schmidt, Carthage, O., writes: 
Dr. S. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. 

Drar Sm:—‘ Pe-ru-na has saved my life. I suffered from palpitation of the 
heart, nervousness, weakness and dyspepsia. A few bottles of Pe-ru-na and 
Man-a-lin cured me. I have gained forty pounds since I began taking Pe-ru-na.” 

The Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, 0., will mail on application Dr. Hart- 
man's books on chronic catarrh. Every interested person should have them. 
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(Ue the People Eat or Starve, 
Beg or Demand 2 


q SPorULIETS © 
3 
Che Cable is Spread, 


- True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Mat 
five one-cent stampsto Dr. H. B. Fay,41 Washington Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn, — *» , : 

You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 
Platforms, National and State Plans of Organization, with FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING CLUBS, “You will also get blank pages for use of your 
club. You will thus start a circulating Ifbrary, reflecting the views of every voter of every 
political party in your precinct. Every voter will receive it. 

Your Nicke! will save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 
this. No political method so novel; none so successful. It well befits the om party that 
has ever offered our people full liberty, equal rights and united power; it delivers 
these qooss Rotors © pe It makes no promiseit does not fulfil. Nothing «an re- 
sistit. It is suitable for any state. 

9 Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It was my nickel that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 
same machine bearing two different names.” Ci; sb aes 
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